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ABSTRACT 

There is evidence that attitudes toward speakers of 
nonstandard English are determined more by the speaker's race than by 
linguistic considerations, Many people who do not speak standard 
English have done well in American society because stigina was not 
attached to their particular language variety. More emphasis should 
be placed on appreciating individual differences and functional 
aspects of conaunication and less on diagnosing the "linguistic 
problems" of children of limited English-speaking ability. 
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APPRECIATING LINGUISTIC VARIETIES 




One of the most widely accepted premises among linguists is that all varieties 



fore equally deserving of respect. On the other hand, it is widely known that all 
languages and varieties of language do not receive the same respect. Social stereo- 
types are attached to varieties of language and to those who employ them. 

Martin Joos has argued that a community's choice of what shall count as the 
norm and what shall be rated as "bad" (in general, even by those who use it) 
apparently is an arbitrary choice, so that "usage is never good nor bad, but 
thinking makes it so." The application of value or stigma to various styles of 
expression is totally arbitrary and socially defined. 

The so-called "non-stsndard" varieties of a language are built on systematic 
grammatical rules which are internalized by the speakers of that variety in the 
same manner that speakers of the so-called "standard" variety internalize gramma- 
tical rules. However, there is little disagreement that it is desirable, if not 
necessary, to speak the "standard" variety of English in the United States for 
social and economic mobility. For this reason, educators have concerned themselves 
greatly with teaching "linguistically different" children to speak "correct English." 

There has been much debate about the best approach for helping children 
learn to speak English "correctly." Basically, the arguments center around the 
degree of prescriptivism with which the non-standard speaker should be approached. 



of a language are equally valid systems of communication, and that they are there- 



i.e., (1) hov nr.uch of his own language variety should be done away with or 
retained and (2) 'now much of the standard should be emphasized— grammar only 
or pronunciation as well? 

The approach has been to diagnose student problems with the language and 
Drescribe remedies or drills for improving the child's skills. Most educators have 
had the best intentions in mind, believing strongly that standard English is a 
prerequisite for "making it" in the American society. However, as James Sledd 
of the University of Texas at Austin and others have pointed out, this is not true. 
Many people who do not speak standard English have done well because a 
stigma was not attached to their language variety. 

Various research studies in the social sciences have demonstrated that 
listeners evaluate a speaker's personality, ethnicity, education and intelligence 
on the basis of language behavior. In such studies, the language serves as the 
independent variable which is manipulated to elicit differences in attitudes toward 
the language stimuli. The aim is to isolate the language stimuli as the only 
variable affecting variation in attitudes. 

Several of these studies have revealed that listeners react to the linguistic 
cues from speech samples in a stereotyped manner. Other studies have revealed 
that a speaker's race is more of a determining factor of reactions than are linguistic 
cues. In a study conducted by Frederick Williams and his associates, teachers 
rated videotaped speech samples of Black and Mexican American children as 
more non-standard and ethnic sounding than those of whito children. The 
teachers did not know that the same speech sample was \ti!i.:ed to represent each 
child. It was the visual image of the child that elicited stereotyped reactions, 
regardless of the standard cues in the speech sample. 



With this in mind, it seems almost absurd for educators to wring their hanos 
and fret about a child not being able to "rid himself of this accent." The acce,-.e 
or non-standardness of one's speech is not inherently "bad," but is arbitrarily 
so. While a Mexican American child is made to feel pressure to enunciate carefully 
the differnece between "ch" and "sh," Henry Kissinger is lauded as a proficient 
spokesman for the American people despite his heavy German accent. These 
inequities reveal the arbitrary and unjust pressure placed on minor ty children 
to learn to "sound white." 

More emphasis should be placed on appreciating individual differences and 
functional aspects of communication and less on diagnosing the "!inguii:tic problems' 
of children of limited English-speaking ability. We need to evaluate our value 
systems and to what extent our reactions to others are triggered by what we know 
to be true. If we can teach our students to \ elue their ov n language and each other' 
individuality, perhaps we can affect the enormous task of changing negative 
attitudes toward language variations. 



